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period, and on the overhanging upper rail appear the initials I. W. M. and the 
date 1700. These two pieces, in connection with two low wedding chests, 
bearing the dates 1560 and 1655, which are exhibited in the same collection, 
cover a century and a half of this style of low-carved oak. 

The rare opportunity now presented to study these collections in the 
Pennsylvania Museum and the Metropolitan Museum should not be neglected 
by those interested in the development of English and American furniture of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 



OLD POINT DE VENISE O 

Through the generous gift of the late Mrs. Owen Wister, the Museum 
possesses a superb garniture of old Venetian Point of the late seventeenth 
century, consisting of a front piece or apron for the skirt of a woman's dress, 
and of three pieces, five inches wide — in all 4^4 yards for trimming (see 
illustration). 

The front piece is much worn and has lost almost all its "brides" ; accord- 
ingly it presents a closer and heavier appearance than do the other pieces of 
the set, as by frequent mending the massive flowers and foliage have been 
brought close together until the design has lost some of the distinctness which 
appears in the other specimens. The flowers themselves are much worn, and 
in places the thread having worn off, the padding of the motive is revealed. 
As it is, however, it represents one of the highest stages reached by the lace 
industry in the seventeenth century, and well illustrates the fact that while all 
lace-making is derived from embroidery, none betrays its origin as clearly as 
"gros point de Venise." 

Lace-making at Venise, unlike the great protected industries of the 
republic, such as the glass-making of Murano, was always a private enter- 
prise. Convents and women in the great ducal houses did much cut-work 
(punto-tagliato). (2) It was regarded as a "virtuous exercise" and lace was 
called "a noble ornament. " Viena Vendramin Nani, to whom Vicellio dedicated 
his book (1591), not only made lace, but so employed the women of her house- 
hold. Gradually the art spread to the feminine population of the Capital — a 
fact mentioned by Penchet. (3) 

While geometric designs persisted until the eighteenth century, (4) toward 
the end of the sixteenth century curved forms were introduced and a new type 
of lace was developed. In the early seventeenth century floral and even human 
motives appeared. A type of scroll in flat needle point, very light, came into 

d) The writer has drawn freely from Mrs. Palliser's important work. She is indebted 
for much of the information herein given to the recent works of Mrs. Jourdain on "Old 
Lace" (1909), Mrs. Lowes' "Chats on Old Lace and Needlework" (1909), and especially 
to an article by Mrs. John Harrison, published in the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
Museum in 1905, and graciously elucidated by personal explanations drawn from the 
author's abundant experience. 

(2) See Momenti "La vie privee a Venise." 

(3) "Dictionnaire Universal de la Geographie Commergante" (1789). 

(4) A superb piece of this type and date — the property of Miss Juliana Wood — is at 
present on exhibition at the Museum. 
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vogue, that recalled the arabesques of Persian ornament. In this type is found 
a rosette-like or many-lobed flower with interlacing of ribbon-like scrolls. The 
solid design is often outlined by a slightly raised rift or edge, which also marks 
portions of the ornament ; and the edge is enriched by "picots" — the design is 
often united by short "brides," which also are adorned and varied by a 
single "picot." 

There is no special name for this rare type of lace. Strictly speaking, it is 
a late form of "Punto in Aria." But all the point laces of the seventeenth and 




FRONT PIECE AND TRIMMING 

Gros Point de Venise. Late Seventeenth Century 
Gift of Mrs. Owen Wister 
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eighteenth centuries were known as such, and it is what answers generally to 
the "flat Venetian point." This appears from the Act of the Proveditore alle 
Pompe, who, in 1616, 1633, 1634, officially forbade the wearing of "Punto in 
aere de Venezia," under penalty of a fine of two hundred ducats for every 
offence. (5) The name continued to be applied to every class of Venetian point 




Top Piece: SPANISH POINT. Gift of Mrs. John Harrison. Late Sixteenth Century 

To the Right: SQUARE AND CUFF OF ROSE POINT DE VENISE 

To the Left: FLAT POINT DE VENISE (Punto Spianato). Seventeenth Century 

lace. Owing to the diversity of ancient local nomenclature, every writer 
describes specimens of the same order of lace under different names. Could 
all agree upon uniform headings for lace classification, future students would 
find the study an easy task. 

(5) In Florio's "Dictionary," the special terms used for lace have other significance 
than is given in the authorities here followed. Vizzo is a "peak" or tip of anything; 
"Merli" are little turrets, spires, pinnacles or battlements upon walls; "Merletti," the 
several wards of a lock; "Trine" is a term for "cuts, jags, snips, cuttings or pinchings, 
pinkt-works in garments." "Punto in aria'' does not appear in Florio's "World of Words" 
(1598), but it is mentioned by Taglienti (1530) and later in the "Trionfo" (i555)- 
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Marini quotes from a document of the seventeenth century, in which 
"punto in aria" appears as an alternate name for Burano lace, (6) and Penchet 
states that Venetian laces were known under that name. Yet Mrs. Jourdain, 
who assisted Mrs. Palliser in preparing for publication the work which still 
remains a classic on the subject — in her admirable book recently published 
remarks that "rose-point" differs from "punto in aria" in three important 
details : First, the highly conventional character of its design ; second, its 
relief ; third, the elaborateness of its "brides." 

The raised "point de Venise" may be classified in divisions : "Gros point" — 
such as our example (pi. I), "point de neige" — resembling snow flakes, owing 
to its ground ornamentation of starred "brides"; and "Coralline point," 
imitating branching coral. 

The "Gros point" was elaborated from 1620 to 1656 and was meant to 
be used ungathered. It is distinguished by the continuity of its design, which 
is mostly horizontal, and represents almost invariably a foliated scroll — a fact 
that has led Italian authorities to distinguish this order of lace by the name of 
"a fogliame," (7) with a conventionalized flower approaching the pomegranate. 
A natural pomegranate appears in specimens of late "punto in aria," but the 
fruit is not as plainly recognizable as it is in rose-point. The Italian designs 
are especially conventionalized as compared with the more naturalistic art of 
Flanders, France and England. Figures and natural objects are rarely intro- 
duced even in ecclesiastical laces, although such specimens exist in known 
collections mentioned by Mrs. Jourdain in the work already quoted. 

Button-hole stitch and cordonnet are the chief characteristics of "Point de 
Venise," whether fine or thick. A later fashion showed raised "picots" and 
wings of delicate work, forming roses or flowers raised on the flat ground, as 
in a square and cuff (1600 to 1700) in the collection of the Pennsylvania 
Museum (the two illustrations to the left). (8) The other peculiarity that dis- 
tinguishes the "point de Venise" from "punto in aria" is its high relief. Besides 
raised edges, higher relief is obtained by padding with coarse thread and 
covering over with button-hole stitching, frequently decorated with "picots" 
or free-loops. Tier upon tier appears elaborated with "picots." No open 
spaces or "a jours" are introduced in the "toile," which is of even and close 
button-hole stitch varied by small pin-holes arranged in lines or veins or in 
simple chequer, chevrons or diaper patterns. In one example in Mrs. Sydney 
Veicher's collection the pin-holes form a date. The design is connected by a 
ground-work of "brides" as in the flat Venetian "Punto Spianato," (9) in which, 
however, there is no cordonnet. The "brides" are simple or complex and often 
highly elaborated with "cetcles picote" or semicircles. Sometimes a ground- 
work of cross-bars forms a trellis pattern, the effect of which is a very open 
square mesh, adorned at points of intersection and in the centre of each side 

( 6 > Dictionnaire de la Geographie Commergante (1789) 
< 7 ) Mentioned in "II Monte" in 1550. 

( g ) The Museum possesses other fine specimens which form a part of the Bloomfield 
Moore Collection. 

< 9 ) See Plate II. The two lower examples to the right 
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with some device or loop. The mesh never is, as in point d'Argentan, perfectly 
hexagonal, but is richer in effect, owing to an abundance of "picots." 

"Gros point de Venise" has been falsely attributed to Spain and called 
"point d'Espagne." The heavy laces that came out of Spain in 1830 cannot 
be distinguished from similar pieces of Venetian workmanship, and it is likely 
that they were the products of the great lace-making countries of Flanders or 
Italy. A typical example of Spanish point, however, is given on Plate II (top 
figure), which is on exhibition at the Museum, being the gift of Mrs. John 
Harrison. 

In the "Point de neige," in vogue from 1650 to 1720, and which resembles 
snow flakes owing to its ground-work ornamentation of starred "brides ," the 
designs are smaller and the ground-work is more important. Under French 
influence detached sprays or flowers of "gros point," covered with a mass of 
flying loops that almost hide them, spring from a vaselike ornament and are 
arranged in many specimens symmetrically on either side of a vertical line. 
S-shaped motives are frequent and knot-work is made use of on the details of 
the pattern. The latter is always vertical and is complicated with hanging 
motives. This is more appropriate to the folds of "jabots" and full flounces 
than the continuous heavy scrolls of "gros point de Venise." 

Another variety — Coraline Point — is a minute, attenuated variety of rose 
point, in which relief is nearly absent. The leaves of the scroll are a tangle 
of narrow coral-like ramifications ending in a small flower. The ground is 
made up of "brides picotees" arranged in hexagonal meshes. 

Venice and Florence lacemakers and dealers made enormous fortunes. 
The courts and the nobility of Europe were lavish in their extravagance with 
regard to lace, and the books published on the subject and already quoted give 
astonishing accounts of the amounts paid for the best examples of such work. 
Marie di Medici introduced the Medici collar for the display of Venetian point, 
and men rivaled women in their taste for such artistic ornament. So much 
wealth poured into Italy in consequence of this trade that statesmen like Colbert 
in France, under Louis XIV. (1643- 171 5), established and encouraged home 
lace industry. Thus from the fine "point de Venise a reseau" were produced 
"point de France," "point d'Argentan" and "point d'Alen<;on." SYS 



NOTES 

It is with deep regret we have to record the death of Hon. Samuel Gustine 
Thompson, ex-Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and for many 
years a Trustee of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
Judge Thompson died at his summer villa at Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island, 
on September 10, 1909. He was Vice President of the Park Commission and 
Chairman of the Committee on Memorial Hall. He was deeply interested in 
the Museum and made frequent visits to Memorial Hall. 

Annual Report — The Thirty-third Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the Pennsvlvania Museum and School of Industrial Art has been issued and 



